

















ROWING NOWHERE 


One thing Bill and Bob never tired 
of doing when they went down to the sea 
for their summer holidays, was rowing in 
the river. 

One afternoon twenty years ago this sum- 
mer they invited their older sister to ac- 
company them on a ride. They paid a 
fisherman at the wharf enough money to 
rent a boat for an hour and climbed aboard, 
Bob sitting with Sister at the back, and Bill 
at the oars. The fisherman loosened the rope. 

“Now mind, you young ’uns” he warned, 
“the tide’s coming in. It'll make it hard 
coming back down the river. Be sure you 
don’t go up so far you can’t get back be- 
fore your time runs out.” He threw the 
end of the rope into the boat, and Bill 
began rowing. 

“Look at the speed we’re making!” he 
exclaimed a moment later as the boat 
flashed past the lobster pots on the river- 





bank. “Didn’t know my rowing had im- 
proved so much, did you?” 

“Ha,” scoffed Bob. “It’s the tide that’s 
carrying us so fast, not your rowing.” 

“Well,” Bill admitted, “you didn’t have 
to say so, did you?” 

Presently Bob and Bill changed places, 
and Bob rowed awhile, at the same speed. 

After some time Sister remarked, “Hadn’t 
you better turn around and see whether 
you can row downstream, against this tide?” 

Reluctantly, Bob turned the boat, and 
soon Bill began laughing at him. 

“Ha, ha, man,” he chuckled. “Are you 
rowing backward?” 

Sure enough, the boat was still going 
up the river, even though Bob was pulling 
as hard as he could downstream. 

“Quit laughing and help me,” Bob re- 
torted. “We'll see whether your ‘improved’ 
rowing can do anything for us now!” 

Side by side Bill and Bob sat, each with 
an oar. And to their credit it must be said 
that the boat stopped going backward. But 
that was all. Pull on the oars as hard as 
they might, they remained in precisely the 
same place. They were rowing nowhere. 

The boys were beginning to worry how 
they would get back within the hour when 
they heard a shout, and looked up. A fisher- 
man was standing on the riverbank waving. 
They rowed over to him—across the cur- 
rent—and he said, “Let me help you.” He 
stepped in and grasped the oars in his 
strong hands. Slowly at first, then faster, 
the boat moved forward, every stroke count- 
ing. And in next to no time, it seemed, 
they were back at the wharf before the 
time ran out. 

Frequently since then Bob has thought 
(I’ll let you guess how I know these facts 
so well) how much that experience was 
like going to heaven. It’s so easy to go along 
with the tide of sin, isn’t it? But when we 
turn around and try to go to heaven, we 
find that that sinful tide pushes us back, 
and we can’t get anywhere. Then Jesus 
calls. If we let Him into our lives, He 
gives us power to overcome the sin, and H 
will get us safe to heaven before time run 
out. Why not let Him aboard today? 


Your friend, 


_ a Wael 





















































STUCK IN THE PIPE 


By WAYNE THURBER 


en Don! Don't give up, Don! We'll 
get you out! Help! Hel-l-l-p!” 

The excited voice was coming from un- 
derneath a bridge over which I was driv- 
ing on my way to work. Just as soon as I 
could stop the car I jumped out and ran 
down over the bank to find out what was 
happening to Don. I was sure he must be 
drowning in the little brook, but I was mis- 


taken. I don’t imagine you could ever guess 

Don’s trouble, so I had better tell you. 
Two boys, Tom and Jerry, had found Don 
just a few moments before I arrived. They 
were afraid that his doom was sealed, and 
in their anxiety they had called for help, 
and I was the first to hear them. When I 
finally succeeded in calming them down, 
To page 17 
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Tom and Jerry examine the spot where they found 
Don in trouble. Mr. Thurber helped to rescue him. 
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LITTLE NUISANCE 


By HELEN L. RENSHAW 


HERB leaned against Barbara’s knee; his 
left hand, plump and grimy, stroked 
her yellow sweater. 

“Herbie!” Barbara tried hard to be pa- 
tient. “Go wash your hands right now.” 

“Why?” The little fellow grinned good- 
naturedly and plopped cross-legged on the 
floor at her feet. “Isn’t time for dinner 
yet.” 

Barbara sighed. Little brothers were such 
a nuisance. A little sister wouldn't be half 
bad, she thought. She could make doll 
clothes for a small sister and have some 
real fun. But Herbie! All he liked to do 
was catch beetles and pollywogs and play 
Indian and scare her half to death. What 
fun could a girl possibly have with a 
small boy like that? 

“Please go away,” she said now, ducking 
low over her paper. “I have to write a 
poem for English class.” : 

Herbie brightened with interest. “I know 
a good one,” he said. “‘Jack be nimble, 
Jack be Bs 

“Oh, no!” Barbara said sharply. “I have 
to make it up. And it’s terribly important 
to my grade, so will you please let me 
think?” 

There was quiet for several minutes. 
Barbara wrote, scratched out words, bit her 
pencil, wrote again. The poem had to be 





good, and the next morning was the last 
chance to hand it in. There! At last it was 
done. It rhymed beautifully and really 
sounded quite good, she thought. Cocking 
her yellow head, she read and reread it, 
and smiled. 

There was a sudden crash beside her, 
and she looked up, startled. It had been so 
quiet she hadn’t noticed that Herbie was 
still squatted on the floor silently build- 
ing a castle with his blocks. The noise had 
been caused by the castle’s accidently fall- 
ing over. 

“I'm sorry for the noise,’ Herbie said 
apologetically, “but that poem sure is neat.” 

Barbara blinked. How could he tell 
whether it was any good when she hadn't 
read it out loud? 

“How do you know?” she asked. 

“The fire truck in the store is redder than 
apples,” Herbie answered dreamily. 

Barbara groaned. Boys and their fire 
trucks! She had no time for such things, 
and she wasn’t interested, anyway. Care- 
fully she folded the poem and placed it in 
her notebook. 

Mom came in with a clean cloth for th 
table. “Set the table for dinner, please,” 
she said. “Herbie, can you help Barbara?” 

Herbie bobbed up like a jack-in-the-box. 
“Sorry,” he said, “got to wash . 
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Mom smiled after his small, scooting 
back, but Barbara frowned. “Why does he 
get away with that? He never helps me, 
and I’m always doing things for him.” 

“He'll grow up,” Mom said calmly. “I've 
seen some signs lately that he’s trying very 
hard.” 

“Ha!” Barbara muttered. “He'll have to 
try harder before I'll notice.” 

“Maybe you haven't really tried to no- 
tice,’ Mom said gently. “Who do you sup- 
pose put the towels in such neat rows in 
he closet, and who emptied that overtlow- 
ing waste basket of yours?” 

That Herbie had done these things was 
all news to Barbara, and it really surprised 
her. But she shrugged carelessly and went 
after the silverware. 

Dinner over, Barbara had cause to feel 
unhappy again. “Why can't we hire some- 
one to watch Herbie?” she wailed. “I get 
tired of being baby sitter, and I had planned 
to skate.” 

t “I'm sorry, Barbara.” Mom gave her an 





odd look. “I think Herbie could learn to 
manage one skate now, if you gave him a 
few lessons.” 

Barbara ignored his eager look. It just 
wouldn't be fun skating with Herbie along. 

Later, she had to admit, the small boy 
started the evening by being extra good. 
He dragged out a puzzle and sat down in 
the corner to amuse himself. Barbara was 
pleased, because she had a good book to 
read. Then just when she'd reached the 
most exciting spot Herbie plunked a story- 
book in her lap. 

“Read a bedtime story—huh—please?” 

“Not now,” Barbara said. “Look at the 
pictures.” 

Herbie puckered up, but the tears didn’t 
quite spill over. He squatted beside his 
sister, and only an occasional sniffle broke 
the silence. When it was too much for 
Barbara, she tossed aside her book. 

“You're a terrible nuisance,’ she began, 
and then flushed, for Herbie’s brown eyes 

To page 16 


Barbara took Herbie’s hand and started off for home. After what he had just done for her, 
she wondered why she had ever thought he was a nuisance. She was almost proud of him now! 
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Irving and the BESETTING SIN @ 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


ie WAS the afternoon Irving had gone to 
the swimming hole after his grand- 
mother had told him he couldn't go, and 
now Grandfather was lecturing him. 

“It’s your besetting sin, it is, son,” 
Grandfather was telling him seriously. 

Irving squirmed. He didn’t like Grand- 
father’s lectures. He hung on and hung on, 
the way Shep did when you gave him an 
old rag to shake. No let up. You just had 
to listen. You never knew, either, what it 
might lead to. 

Sometimes Grandpa got exercised enough 
over something he’d done to get the shiny 
old razorstrop down from its rail beside 
the comb-case mirror. Irving writhed at the 
thought. Grandpa wasn’t weak, and it stung 
like bees through his thin overall pants. 

“I tell you, Irving, I've got to break you 
of this disobedience if I have to——” Then 
both of them looked significantly at the 
big strop hanging there as if it were wait- 
ing to teach Irving a lesson or two. 

The lad came to his grandfather's farm 
every summer from the city streets. His 
mother, a widow, always let him go, and 
he was always eager to get to the fields and 
meadows. Of course, Grandpa was good, 
but it didn’t do to disobey him or Grandma 
very much, or a fellow paid for it. Yester- 
day was so hot. The mercury stood at 
ninety all day. Right after he'd eaten a 
big dinner—Grandma’s apple pie, baked 
potatoes, corn on the cob, homemade 
bread, and a big salad of tender little lettuce 
leaves straight from Grandma’s garden— 
Corky Peters had come over. 
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“Come go swimmin’, Irv,” he had shouted 
just as they were shoving back from the 
table. 

“Not so soon after dinner, Irving,” 
Grandma had said. “It isn’t safe. Mick 
Butterfield sank like lead, of cramp, and 
drowned last summer before anyone could 
get to him. He went in right after a big 
meal.” 

Irving had said nothing, but he thought 
in his heart about how foolish old people 
got sometimes. He drown? Pooh! He could 
swim like a fish. 

He remembered he'd gone outside with 
Corky. It was so hot the heat shimmered 
along the road like steam. The dust was 
thick. Even the old black hens walked 
around with their wings raised up a little, 
and panted. 

Shep lay under the willow by the well 
platform and panted. Down the hill to- 
ward the fringe of trees that bordered the 
creek, Irving had seen flashes of the blue 
of the cool flowing stream. How good the 
waters would feel closing up around his 
itchy hot body—clear up to the neck. 

All morning he had hoed with Grandpa 
in the cornfield. The big flies bit at hj 
arms and neck so much that Grandpa pr 
dicted cheerfully it was a sure sign of rain. 
Sweat had made little irregular rivulets 
down his back and his face and the dust of 
his arms and legs. 

“C'mon,” Corky had whispered. “They 
won't know it. Your grandma’s gone to the 
summer kitchen, and I saw your grandpa 
go into the horse barn a minute ago. Swim 
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a few minutes and come back, and they 
won't be any the wiser.” 

That's all he’d done. Now Grandpa had 
to rave all day. How was he to know that 
Grandpa was going to come down just at 
that moment to the blackberry patch that 
bordered the creek so Grandma could make 
blackberry shortcake for supper, to eat with 
old Clover’s yellow clotted cream? But he’d 
no sooner jumped in than Grandpa, as 
avenging as old Father Time in his long 
beard, appeared on the bank. 

He'd crept out then, naked and ashamed, 

t Grandpa's loud orders and had struggled 

into his dusty trousers. Grandpa had lec- 
tured him all the way to the farmhouse. 
Then in Grandma’s clean shaded kitchen, 
in full view of the dangling leather 
stro 

A fly bumbled and bumped against one 
of the windowpanes. Muffy, the yellow and 
white Tabby cat, lay on the braided rug 
in front of Grandma's big wood stove. The 
hollyhocks rustled in the slight breeze out- 


side the big east window. 

“Irving,” Grandpa was 
saying, his kind blue eyes 
clouded with concern, “I’m 
going to lay on the strop 
this time, but afore I do, 
I'm going to tell you why.” 

Irving’s heart sank. He wasn’t going to 
escape—and that strop hurt like hornets. 

“T wasn’t a day older’n you are, Irving, and 
I was born on this very farm. I showed you 
one day right where the cabin stood where 
my good mother kept house seventy-five years 
ago. 

Irving’s interest arose in spite of his 
dread of Grandpa’s punishments. He had 
a strong arm for his seventy-five years. 

“Was it where that big yellow rose bush 
and the lilac bushes are, over in the field?” 
he asked, interested. 

“Yes,” Grandpa answered, his eyes mel- 
lowed by memory. “Maw said she brought 
those little bushes in homemade pots when 
they drove a wagon here from York State.” 





Grandpa looked across the room at the razorstrop hanging on the kitchen wall, and Irving 
got the uncomfortable suspicion that he was planning to use it to teach him a lesson or two! 
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CUSTOM FARMER 
By ETHEL M. SHULTZ 


“I want to work in the field," said Ray, 
“With the tractor, like any man; 

If someone will only hire me today, 
I'll show him how skillful | am.” 


But Farmer Johnson and Farmer Jones 
Needed boys who were willing to hoe, 
And most farmers plowed all their own corn 

themselves, 
And felt that it ought to be so. 


Ray hoed in the sun for a week or so, 
Till he looked like an Indian, sure; 
His tractor sat idle and quite forlorn, 
For no calls came for him any more. 


"There's corn to plow, and the men are late 
With their work in the field," said his dad. 
"Go ask Farmer Jenkins whether he 
Will let you try out, Ray, my lad." 


The test was made, and with boyish skill 
Not a blade of the corn he destroyed. 
“I'll hire you by acre," the farmer said. 
Ah! those were the words he enjoyed. 


All day from seven fill five he plowed, 
With his eye fixed upon every row. 
The farmer was pleased that the work was 
well done, 
And paid him when time came to go. 


So Ray felt quite proud on that hot June day 
In a task that was carefully done. 

And the check in his pocket made him feel 
That a worth-while goal had been won. 
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Then the old man turned his eyes back 
on the boy again. 

“It was hot, just like today, the summer 
I was ten, Irving. That was sixty-five years 
ago. My maw didn’t have a nice kitchen 
like this.” Grandpa’s eyes rested on the big 
polished stove, the iron sink, with the pitcher 
cistern pump, the big glass-doored cup- 
board, the screen doors, the lamps, clean 
and filled in a row on the shelf behind 
the door. 

“Maw made her own candles, and poured 
‘em into molds. I’ve seen her many a time. 
She cooked over a fireplace. Pa made her 
a good crane to swing the pot right over 
the log. She thought it was real handy. 

“We'd had corn pone, and string beans, 
and roastin’ ears, baked before the open 
fire that day. Me and Lemmie, my little 
brother, had found wild strawberries over 
on that hill yonder, and we had them for 
dinner. I'll never forget what we did that 
day, for it was the last day of Lemmie’s 
little life.” 

“Lemmie? I never heard of Lemmie,” 
Irving stammered, embarrassed by the tears 
slipping down Grandpa's rugged old cheeks. 

“No, you never saw him. We never had 
a picture of him, only such as I carry in 
my memory. He had yellow hair and blue 
eyes. His hair was sunburned, and he had a 
big stone bruise on one of his toes. I re- 
member noticing the bandage when Pa 
got him out of the creek 

“Oh—was he drowned, Grandpa?” 
gasped as he asked it. 





Irving 





it was my fault. 
Pa told me not to go into the water so 
soon after a big meal, but oh! I was smart. 
I knew a lot more than Pa and Maw, so 
I took Lemmie, and we sneaked down 
there. 

“Course, we didn’t think anything’d go 
wrong. We just knew we were hot, and we 
thought Pa and Maw didn’t want us to have 
any fun. And then, when we'd hardly been 
in the water any time at all 

Irving felt the sobs tear at his chest, at 
his throat. And Grandpa had his big rec 
handkerchief out, mopping away tears, 
tears he shed for a little brother who had 
been dead more than sixty-five years. 

The boy went over and took the big 
leather strop down and carried it to his 
grandfather. “Here, Grandpa,” he said, lay- 
ing it on the table beside him. “Here. 
Help me to get rid of my besetting sin.” 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, Jr. 


THE BLOOD-SQUIRTING BEAST 


ANY of nature’s children have peculiar 

ways of protecting themselves from 
their enemies. The horned lizard has one 
of the most peculiar protective schemes of 
all the animals. It can burrow in the sand 
or blow itself up to look ferocious. And 
in addition, it can squirt streams of its own 
blood in an enemy’s face to blind and 
confuse it while the lizard burrows down 
into the sand to escape. 

Tiny blood vessels around the lizard’s eyes 
fill up with blood when something threatens 
the lizard’s life. As the enemy—a desert 
rat, a snake, or a Gila monster—comes 
near the little lizard, these blood vessels 
burst open, and the blood squirts out in 
two small streams straight to the enemy. 
What enemy wouldn't be confused by a 
barrage of blood! 

The horned lizard is usually called a 
“horned toad” because of its puffy, round 
body, small head, and stubby tail. The true 
toad is an amphibian, however, and de- 
velops from a tadpole; while the horned 
lizard is a reptile, and the baby looks like the 
adult when it hatches from the egg. 

The whole back of these strange lizards 
is covered with spines. The head has a num- 
ber of large spines pointing backward, to 
protect the neck. The short, stubby legs 
can cling to rocks that are almost smooth, 


















and can also carry the lizard over the desert 
very fast for short distances. The horned 
lizard gets its food by making many quick 
darts to catch insects with a snap of its 
tongue. 

Not all horned lizards hatch from eggs; 
some are born alive. The egg-laying lizards 
lay from twenty to thirty pearly white, 
round, soft-shelled eggs in an underground 
hole. Others give birth to as many as a 
dozen at one time. 


These odd little creatures are found only 
in the West and in Northern Mexico. The 
only other lizard anything like the horned 
lizard lives in Australia. Horned lizards 
thrive best in dry, sandy waste places where 
it is so hot that practically no other ani- 
mals can live. lf the temperature drops be- 
low 70°, the horned lizard becomes prac- 
tically motionless. In direct sunlight it be- 
comes most active. 

These little fellows are easily captured 
by the young traveler who may spot them 
darting over rocks along the western high- 
ways. They are perfectly harmless to human 
beings, seldom if ever making any attempt 
to bite. As a pet the lizard gradually gets 
to know the one who feeds it, and will 
quickly become quite tame. 

In captivity they will do well if given 
live insects and moist leaves, from which 
they can lap up water once in a while. 
Ants are favorite food, though the lizards 
will also eat small grasshoppers, crickets, 
and cockroaches. The temperature, how- 
ever, must be above 70° or they will not 
eat. 

The horned lizard is but another tiny, 
fascinating member of the animal world. 
The Lord expects us to know as much as 
possible about the creatures He has put on 
this earth for us to enjoy. 
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HOW TO MAKE AN ICE-CREAM BAR 


You probably know all that needs to be known about the 
eating end of these chocolate-covered ice-cream bars, that, melt- 
ing mellifulously, dissolve in cool deliciousness ’twixt tongue eS 
and teeth on a hot and sticky day. 
But probably you don’t know so much about the other end 
—what goes on in the factory. Here, through courtesy of the 
Borden Company, JUNIOR GUIDE shows you how these bars are 
made in Borden’s Chicago plant. 
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Like one? Just imagine that delicate tidbit melting 
sweetly in your mouth. But it takes a lot of work 
to make one, as the pictures on these pages show. 


as fesiic! 


First, of course, the ice cream is made, and then it 
is poured into molds. Each container has sufficient 
molds to make twenty-four ice-cream bars at once. 
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Every ice cream bar must have a 
stick. Several hundred new sticks 
are being loaded into the stick 
machine, which automatically feeds 
the sticks into a special holder. 















A man next lifts a stick holder 
and plunges the sticks into the 
ice cream molds. The molds then 
go to a cold salt-water bath, 
where the ice cream hardens. 


In the picture below, the bars are 
being removed from the molds, all 
ready to be dipped in the chocolate. 


























And now for the chocolate! The 
above picture shows twenty-four 
white bars about to be dipped. 
Others are brown, because they 
have just come from the rich, 
creamy bath, and are finished 
ready to be wrapped, and eaten! 
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GUIDE'S THRILLING NEW SUMMER SERIAL 





CHAPTER ONE: Let’s Go to Texas 


JACK’S ADVENTL 


es tell you, Jack, what let’s do,” began 
Carl. 

“What?” mumbled Jack, who had about 
lost all interest in living. 

“Let's go to Texas.” 

Jack blinked his eyes and started his 
thinker to running at top speed. Ideas 
and thoughts were clashing against one an- 
other in his mind. “You don’t mean to run 
away from home?” he asked doubtfully. 

Carl adjusted his cap on “back’ards,” and 
said, “Well, what's the use of stayin’ round 
here all summer? Ain’t nothin’ doin’ here 
for real fellows like us. I tell you, Jack, 
if we are ever goin’ to be men and see the 
world, we had better do somethin’ ‘sides 
sittin’ round here all our lives.” 

“Yes, 1 know that. I don’t aim to stay 
in this place all my life, but—still, I don’t 
like the idea of running away from home. 
Something might happen to us—get put 
into jail, or get sick, or get killed, or i 

“All right, little baby, you can stay right 
here in this one-horse town all summer 
and know no more than old Uncle Jake if 
you want to. He was born and raised right 
there in that old shack. He's been out of 
this county but oncet in all his born days. 
But I’ve made up my mind that I’m goin’ 
to have a little adventure of my own, see 
the world, make some money, and be some- 
body. I'll tell you, it is easy; and I mean to 
do it. I’ve just been readin’ a book that tells 
about two fellows what run away from home 
when they’s about our age. Nothin’ hap- 
pened to them. They got a good job out 
West, made lots of money, and come back 
home rich fellows. But you don’t have to 
go with me, if you don’t want to. Jim 
Turner will jump at the chance.” 
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Jack began to waver a little. How could 
he endure to remain in that dead town all 
summer long? After school there would 
not be a shadow of excitement to break 
the dull monotony. “But how could we ever 
get away from this place without someone 
finding it out?” 

“Why, you simpleton, doesn’t that west- 
bound freight stop out there for water 
every day? We could pre- 
tend that we was goin’ 


to the post office, and 
slip on down to the wa- 
ter tank.” 

Here the boys came 


to the corner where their 
ways parted. Jack walked 
home with his hands 
rammed deep down into 
his pockets, his thoughts 
crowding one another. 
Yes, he did want to see 
the world. Here he was 
fourteen years old and 
hadn’t seen half what 
some of the other boys 
had. There was Fred 
Newman, who had been 
in thirty-two States; and 
Alfred Thomas, who had 
been to Canada; and 
Chester Woodman, who 
had spent the summer in 
Mexico. Other boys 
had gone away from 
home and had made big 





“When I saw the gun | did not 
know whether to run or stay, 
but when the man fired—I ran!” 
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money, just as Carl had said—or at least 
he had heard that they had. The old town 
would be a dreary place for a lad like him 
to be in during the long summer months. 
It certainly would be a simple trick to 
catch that freight. But his parents were 
the best in the world; they did everything 
they could for him, and he knew it. He 
just couldn’t walk off without telling them 























where he was going, but to tell them would 
be madness itself. They would never hear 
to his going to Texas. What could he do? 
“Well, I do declare. Look, Father,” said 
his mother at the supper table that night, 
“our son’s age is beginning to tell on him 
already. He has been fourteen now for 
three days, and would you look at those 
wrinkles in his forehead.” That was all that 
was said at the table that concerned Jack. 
Somehow Jack was not able to get much 
thought out of his history lesson that night. 
After an hour’s “concentration” on his book, 
he was glad no one had noticed that it was 
the speller he had been trying to read. 
What was that his father was reading 
for worship? “And not many days after the 
younger son gathered all together, and took 
his journey into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous living. 
And when he had spent all, there arose a 
mighty famine in that land; and he began 
to be in want.” 
“Dear me,” thought Jack, “why did Fa- 
ther have to read that story tonight?” 
After Jack had hopped into bed that 
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night he began to see himself walking 
slowly down the road to the post office. Well, 
well, here was Carl, who was whisper- 
ing excitedly to him: “Hurry up, slowpoke; 
that old freight is about ready to start 
now.” They crawled into an empty. The 
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TRY 


By MILDRED FIELDER 


| tried to swim the other day 
Across the swimming tank, 

But though | thought | moved my arms 
The way | should, | sank. 


The robins chirped. They seemed to say, 
“Stand up and try again!" 

The water reached my dripping head. 
The robins sang, "Again!" 


Today | swam. My strokes | could 
Control at last! But why? 

Though it was hard, | won my goal 
Because | learned to try. 


SSS BBB BSS SVS SSSASTAAAAASTS 


engine gave two short whistles, the cars 
jerked forward, then jerked backward, then 
stopped. Another jerk or two, and the train 
began to move. It just seemed to Jack 
that he must not go. He ought to jump 
out now while he could. But what would 
Carl think? Soon the train was thundering 
down the rails with Jack and Carl on their 
way to Texas, wealth, and fame. The train 
began to slow down, and stopped. Jack 
found himself at the passenger station—a 
very familiar one. Some men were taking 
a large box out of the baggage car. His fa- 
ther and mother were crying. What! Was 
that his body being sent home from the 
West? 

The next morning Jack could not tell 
how much he had dreamed, and how much 
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had been original thinking on his part. 
He had little to say, however, and was 
soon on his way to school. 

Everything was dull and uninteresting at 
school that morning. The thought of hav- 
ing to stay in that old town all summer, 
with Carl having a gay time in Texas, 
drew all the smiles from his face. When 
chapel time came a visitor took his place 
on the platform. After the opening ex- 
ercises, the principal said the little speech 
he usually recited on such occasions: “We 
are indeed fortunate to have {the name 
the visitor always came here} with us th 
morning. He will speak to us. I trust every- 
one will pay close attention, for I am sure 
he has a message for us.” 

Mr. Armstrong rose, made the usual bow 
and excuses, and began his remarks as all 
visitors do: “I can truthfully say that I 
am very happy to be here this morning 
and look into your bright faces. It al- 
ways 

“Now let’s see, when we get off the train 
in Texas,” Jack began thinking to him- 
self, “we'll find the most businesslike man 
in town, and say to him, ‘Sir, we are just 
the men you have been needing in your 
business for a long time.’” Jack came down 
to earth with a bump. Everyone was laugh- 
ing. Could it be he had been thinking 
aloud? What a relief! Mr. Armstrong was 
just telling a story. Jack began to listen. 
The more he listened, the more excited he 
became. His thoughts were beginning to 
obey traffic lights now. He was thinking 
in a straight line. Before that chapel period 
was over, he had decided exactly what he 
was going to do that summer. And it was 
just what he wanted, too. It would give him 
a chance to travel, see the world, earn some 
money, and be somebody. Any lad with 
good red blood in his veins would a thou- 
sand times rather do something useful than 
just loaf around or be a bum. 

“I hope Father and Mother will let me 
go. And I believe they will,” Jack said 
half aloud as he bounded out of the school- 
room that morning. @3 

It did not take him any time to reaWA 
his home that noon. His long legs cleared 
the front steps in one bound. “Mother!” 
he called. “Mother, I want to go canvassing 
with some of the boys this summer. You 
don’t care, do you? It would be the most 
fun. May I go? Surely you won't tell me I 
can't.” To page 19 
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Did you know X-rays are used to test airplane 


engines—and oranges and peanuts, too? 


ROENTGEN’S REMARKABLE RAY 


By MARIAN PEHOWSKI 


T’S foolish!” 
“It’s dangerous!” 

“It’s some kind of trickery!” 

These were some of the words that swept 
around the earth at the end of 1895 when a 
quiet German doctor told the world that he 
had found a “wonderful ray” that could see 
through solid objects! 

He said it was possible to take a picture 
of the bones inside a human body! And, 
as proof he offered a picture of a man’s 
hand, with each of the delicate bones 
plainly visible, and even a signet ring on 
one finger clearly outlined. 

Ignorant men laughed. It must be some 
kind of trick, this X-ray, they said. (What 
else could they call it? “X” would be its 
name, since no one knew what it was.) 
Serious men of science did not laugh, how- 
ever. This ray, they knew, was not light, 























not electricity—but _ per- 
haps, whatever it was, it 
could serve mankind. 

Today X-ray is so famil- 
iar that its many uses are 
almost taken for granted. 
It is a part of medicine— 
especially in the fight 
against tuberculosis. Tak- 
ing an X-ray picture of the W. K. ROENTGEN 
chest is a quick, simple, 
and inexpensive way to detect the presence 
of this disease or watch the progress of its 
cure. Perhaps you have had a chest X-ray 
—or perhaps the dentist has taken X-ray 
pictures of your teeth. Broken bones are 
also “looked into” by the doctor and his 
X-ray equipment. 

But even more surprising, the use of 
X-ray has spread far beyond the medical 
world. For instance, did 
you know that if you had 
an Orange, some peanuts, 
beans, rice, or a candy 
bar today, they may have 
been X-rayed before be- 
ing put up for sale? Food 
producers find the ray a 
handy thing for checking 
to be sure there are no 
foreign objects or im- 
purities in things you 
buy at the store—and also 
that you get your money's 
worth in a package that 
is as full as it should be. 





A man about to have Roentgen 
rays shot through his chest to 
find out if he has tuberculosis. 
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But the story doesn’t end here. 

X-ray “eyes” look into huge metal cast- 
ings in foundries, to find cracks so small 
or so deep inside that the human eye would 
miss them. X-rays show up faults in air- 
plane motors and automobile parts, en- 
gines for ships, and hundreds of other 
things in daily use. 

But what about the man who found the 
X-ray? Did it make him rich and famous? 
No, although he was very much respected, 
he tried to avoid fame, and nearly suc- 
ceeded. Today there are few memorials to 
him, and there are even very few pictures 
of him. 

Who was he? He was born Wilhelm 
Konrad Roentgen, 111 years ago in Len- 
nep, a small German town. He was only 
a fair student in school, but became a 
mechanical engineer at the age of twenty- 
three. 

He became more and more interested in 
physics—studying further, and then teach- 
ing as a university professor at Wuerzburg, 
where, in 1895, he made his greatest dis- 
covery. It was not something magically 


found overnight, but the result of many 
experiments, each one a step further to- 
ward the goal. 

The story goes that one day the doctor 
had left a key lying on a sensitive pho- 
tographic plate while making other experi- 
ments with cathode vacuum tubes. When 
he used these plates and the pictures were 
developed, he saw the outline of the key! 
A few weeks later the world knew of his 
discovery. 

Dr. Roentgen passed the rest of his life 


in the service of science, asking for e 
i 


fame, but he was awarded the Nobel pr 
for physics in 1901. When he died in 
1923, at the age of 78, he had practically 
made a gift of his X-ray to humanity, since 
he would never take rewards or money for 
his find. 

Other men have added to the knowledge 
and use of the X-ray—Thomas Edison, 
J. B. Wantz, Sir William Brazy, and many 
others. Like Roentgen, they found that 
“miracles” could happen in the world of 
science—if only men would help to seek 
them out. 








Little Nuisance 
From page 5 


had grown round, bewildered, and hurt. 
“O.K., what's the story?” 

It was a story Herbie particularly liked, 
but he didn’t clap or whoop as he usually 
did when it was finished. He sat silent and 
stiff, hands folded in his lap. Then without 
begging for another, he trotted off to bed, 
not even calling Barbara to tuck him in. 

Next morning Barbara was in the usual 
mad scramble to get off to school. She 
always planned to lay her things out the 
night before, but somehow she’d forgotten 
this time. Now she was searching frantically 
for a pencil. “I have to take my poem to 
my English teacher,” she wailed. “It’s ter- 
ribly important. I just can’t be late.” 

She didn’t notice that Herbie had gone 
to his crayon and pencil box. “Here,” he 
said presently, and thrust a long red pencil 
into Barbara’s hand. 

Barbara blinked. “Why, it’s one of your 
birthday pencils!” 

“Yup,” Herbie said proudly. “Got my 
name on it too.” 

Barbara gulped. “Well ” She felt 
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strangely guilty about taking Herbie’s pen- 
cil, and surprised, too, that he’d offered it. 
“But I’m always having to do something 
for him,” she reasoned. “Why shouldn't I 
take it?” 

“Thanks,” she said, and ran for the door. 
But she didn’t reach it as soon as she had 
hoped. For on the way she tripped over a 
couple of stray blocks, spilled her books, and 
scattered papers over the floor. 

“O Mom!” she cried. “Will you please 
make Herbie pick up his toys?” Swiftly she 
gathered up her papers, stuffed them back 
into her notebook, gave her brother a dark 
look, and dashed out the door. 

Barbara still felt cross when she reached 
her classroom, but the thought of the poem 
cheered her. She was sure it would please 
the teacher, and she certainly needed a 


good grade. 
At her desk she opened her norebo Mh 


gasped, and searched frantically. But the 
poem was gone! 

Feeling sick, she closed her eyes and 
tried to think back. Yes, she was sure. 
She'd placed the poem between her history 
theme and a page of math. Then suddenly 
she remembered the spill at home. That 








was it, of course! Her precious poem was 
somewhere on the floor, under a chair per- 
haps. Tears of anger and disappointment 
welled in her eyes, and she blinked to keep 
them from spilling over. It was all Herbie’s 
fault. She'd lose the grade she needed 
and 

Someone was nudging her back. “Look! 
See who's come to school!” 

Barbara looked, and her eyes popped. In 
the doorway, wide-eyed and pale, stood 

etbie. “Now what?” Barbara thought. 

id that little nuisance follow me to 
school? He’s been told not to and 4 

Herbie spotted his sister. Relief flooded 
his face, and he streaked across the room 
to her. Somebody tittered, and Barbara red- 
dened. “Herbie! Whatever are you doing 
here? Go home!” 

He drew back indignantly, and then si- 
lently dropped a sheet of paper in her lap. 
Barbara’s heart lurched. Without looking 
she knew what it was. Herbie had found 
her poem. 

Everything hateful and cross she'd felt a 
moment before just crumbled away and a 
great lump swelled in her throat. She was 
so ashamed. Impulsively she pulled her 
small brother to her and gave him a bear 
hug. She planted a firm kiss on his round 
cheek, which he promptly wiped off on his 
sweater sleeve. Taking his hand in hers, 
Barbara took the poem to her teacher's desk 
and asked permission to take Herbie home. 

“No,” he protested. “I’m big.” But Bar- 
bara could see he was glad to have her 
company on the way back. It was a long 
and daring trip for a small boy. He’d never 
come alone before. Yet he made that long 
walk just for me, Barbara marveled. 

Walking down the school steps, she said, 
“Did Mom say you could bring the poem?” 

“Nope. Well, not at first she didn’t.” 
Herbie lifted solemn eyes to hers. “She 
was going to help me fix my wagon, but 
I said the poem was hor—horrible impor- 
tant.” 

Barbara remembered that Herbie had 

aited and waited for someone to help 
with the wagon. 

“It was a long walk,” she said. “Weren't 
you afraid?” 

“Nope,” he said quickly. “I’m too big 
now.” 

Barbara squeezed his hot, clinging hand. 
He was growing up all right. Imagine a 
little boy like Herbie feeling so much re- 








sponsibility, and giving up something he 
wanted, too. I've been so impatient with 
him, she reflected sadly, always feeling a 
little cross when I had to do something for 
him. She looked down at his bobbing black 
head and unexpectedly felt proud of him. 

“You didn’t have to bring the poem,” she 
said softly. “Why did you?” 

He hardly hesitated. “I just wanted to,” 
he said, “’cause I knew you needed it.” 

Barbara didn’t answer that one. She was 
thinking some long, long thoughts. 

“Did I do it right?” Herbie asked anx- 
iously. 

“Exactly right!” Barbara smiled, and as 
they turned up the walk to home she said, 
“That fire engine in the window. How 
about you and me taking a look after 
school?” 

Herbie’s mouth opened a couple of times, 
but no sound came out. 

“I’m a good wagon fixer too,” Barbara 
went on. “Let’s you and me work on it 
together.” 

“You and me,” Herbie squeaked, and Bar- 
bara felt a new warmth circle her heart. 


Stuck in the Pipe 
From page 3 


they took me to Don and told me what had 
happened. 

Don had been playing up and down the 
banks of the stream until he noticed a big 
round pipe that went all the way under- 
neath the bridge. “Wouldn’t it be fun,” 
he thought, “to crawl through all the way 
and out the other end!” He looked through 
to see if he could see the other end, and 
sure enough, he could see light on the 
other side, so he started through. 

On all fours he made his way, slowly 
but surely; but something was wrong—and 
he didn’t realize it. The pipe was getting 
smaller and smaller. Gravel and mud had 
washed into the pipe and lodged there, 
and thus had almost closed the other open- 
ing. 

Now, Don had squirmed his way to the 
opening and had managed to stick his head 
through, but that was as far as he could 
get. At first he thought he could squeeze 
out, but try as hard as he would, he couldn't 
go any farther. The only thing left was to 
back out, but when he tried that, he found 
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he had gone too far, and he was stuck hard 
and fast. He could move neither forward nor 
backward, and all he could do was moan and 
groan and hope someone would hear him. 

Finally, after what must have seemed 
like hours, Tom and Jerry came walking 
overhead and heard him. You have already 
seen the picture of Tom and Jerry, but now 
I want you to see a picture of Don, stuck 
in the pipe. 





Oh, did you think Don was a boy? No, 
no. Don was a dog! And now I must tell 
you what finally happened. 

I suggested to the boys that we get a 
shovel and clear out the mud from the 
opening and pull him through, but when 
one of the boys started pulling at the mud 
with his hands, he found that a shovel 
wasn’t necessary at all. Soon Don was able 
to stick one paw through, and frantically 
began to help, scraping and pushing with 
that one paw. In a few moments he stuck 
his other paw out, and Jerry took both 
paws and pulled. Don squirmed and wiggled 
until finally, out he came, and I am sure 
there was never a happier dog anywhere. 

Don didn’t belong to either Tom or 
Jerry, but you would never have known 
that, because he hugged as close to them 
as possible, trying to tell them in the only 
way he could how thankful he was that they 
had saved him. 

Don’t go away yet, because there’s some- 
thing I want to ask you. I know that most 
of you boys and girls who like to read 
these stories in the JUNIOR GUIDE are 
pretty bright, and you “catch on” quickly. 
If I were to say that this whole story was a 
parable, just like the ones that Jesus used, 
you would probably guess that each part of 


the story would represent something, and 
you would be right. 

For instance, suppose I said that all of 
us are like Don sometimes, getting into 
places we shouldn’t be in. That would be 
true, wouldn’t it? Sometimes evil angels 
make us want to go places and do things 
that are wrong, and before we know it, 
we're stuck, just like Don. Now I’m ready 
to ask my question. 

If Don represents you and me and every 
other Junior who ever gets into trouble 
by doing wrong; if the pipe we crawl into 
represents places we shouldn’t go and things 
we shouldn't do; and if the mud and gravel 
represents the sin and evil found in those 
places, then who is the one always able to 
reach down and clear away that mud of sin 
and pull us free? Who? You're right. And 
it’s a pretty good idea to do just what Don 
did after Jesus sets us free. If we stay close 
to the one who saves us, we'll never get 
stuck again! 


Jack’s Adventure 
From page 14 


“Here, wait a minute, son. What is all 
this excitement about?” his astonished 
mother asked. 

“’Tisn’t excitement at all, Mother. Mr. 
Armstrong talked in chapel this morning, 
and I want to go canvassing. You don’t 
care, do you?” 

“Oh, Son, you are too young to go away 
from home. What? You mean go out like 
a regular colporteur and spend the night 
with people out in the country? Child, 
you are too young for that.” 

These words brought up some old, stale 
thoughts of the day before—freight trains, 
Carl, leave home, Texas, rich men, baggage 
car—my, how those ideas had soured! What 
would his mother think if she knew that 
such thoughts had been in his mind just 
the day before—and that very morning? 
“Too young!” He did not see why that 
should be against him. He was not to 
blame for that, was he? “Why, Mother,” 
he began at last, “Joe Turner, Frank Hil- 
ton, and Donald King are going. Mr. Arm- 
strong says a company of four is ideal, and 
you see I would make the fourth man.” 

“But, Son, those boys are much older 
than you. Frank is in the senior class this 
year, and the other two boys are juniors.” 
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“I know that, but Mr. Armstrong told us 
so many interesting things about colpor- 
teurs this morning. I know I would get 
along all right. My! I could just sell lots of 
books.” 

“You will not find it so rosy when you 
get out into the actual work, I fear.” 

“But, Mother, what would I do in this 
old town all summer long? There isn’t any- 
thing for a man like me to do that is worth 
while.” 

Seeing her son was so anxious to under- 
take this man-size task, she answered, “Let's 
wait until your father comes home tonight, 
and we will ask him to tell us what he 
thinks of your canvassing this summer.” 

After the supper dishes had been put 
away, and the three had gathered around 
the open fireplace, his father began, “Son, 
you have never been away from your par- 
ents a single night in all your life.” 

“And here I am fourteen years old,” 
thought Jack. “I hope the fellows at school 
never know this. What would they think?” 

“You will find what it means to be away 
from home,” his father added. 

“Ah, that’s exactly what I want to find 
out,” Jack said to himself. 

“One night while I was out canvassing,” 
his father continued, “I found myself lost 
in the woods. About an hour before sun- 
set a man had tried to tell me the way 
to Millville, about four miles to the east. I 
thought I had followed his directions, but 
just before dark I came to a wide river. 
There was no bridge or ferry. I called and 
called, but received no reply. There seemed 
to be only one thing to do. I started 
walking back to the main road as fast as 
I could go, for this was in Louisiana; and as 
soon as the sun goes down, it is dark there. 
It was hard to keep the trail; and, before I 
knew it, I was bumping into a barbed-wire 
fence. Again I tried to find the path, but 
found myself in a swamp. What could I 
do? 

“*A lost man,’ I shouted. 

“Who, who, who?’ came a voice not 
very far away. 

“‘Alfred Henderson, a missionary col- 
porteur, I politely answered. ‘Could I spend 
the night with you?’ 

“Who, who, who?’ came the question 
again. 

“By this time it began to dawn on me 
that this was not a man talking to me at all, 
but a bird. You see, I had lived in the city 
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all my life and had never heard an owl be- 
fore. It was so dark I could not see the 
trees around me. After calling for several 
minutes and hearing nothing but the faint 
echo of my voice in the distance, I decided 
that I was to spend the night with that 
owl after all. His hooting made me feel 
lonesome, the distant howling of a hound 
made me feel forsaken, the quavering solo 
of a screech owl made me feel that doom’s 
day was near at hand, but the mysterious 
rustling of the leaves near my feet made 
me feel helpless. I repeated Psalms 34:7 
‘The angel of the Lord encampeth roun 
about them that fear him, and delivereth 
them.’ The next morning I could not keep 
from praising the Lord for His protecting 
care over me during the long, dark hours 
of that night, for all about my feet were 
fresh snake tracks.” 

At the mention of snakes Jack uncon- 
sciously drew his feet up in his chair. “But,” 
he thought to himself after a moment's 
lull, “that was a real sure-enough adventure 
after all.” 

“Another time,” his father continued, “I 
was crossing a lonely mountain one hot 
day in August. The sun was directly over- 
head when I reached the top. I was very 
tired and hungry. How delighted I was to 
find a spring of cold water near the path. 
‘Ah,’ I said to myself, ‘this is just the place 
to eat my lunch.’ I took off my coat and 
collar and washed my head and neck. How 
cool and refreshing it was! Then I took off 
my shoes and bathed my hot, tired feet in 
the little stream. While sitting there resting, 
I saw a house through the clearing. ‘Some 
cold sweet milk would be delicious with my 
lunch, I thought. So without further cere- 
mony I started for the house. 

“Little did I know that this house was the 
home of some outlaws, who were on the 
lookout for everyone and very suspicious 
of strangers. Believing them to be just 
common mountain people, I did not think 
it mecessary to put on my shoes, collar, 
coat, and hat. But this, they thought, was 
just a clever detective trick to throw the 
off their guard. 

“Fearing they might have a pack of dogs, 
I did not venture into the yard, but called 
to them from the gate. After a while a girl 
peeked at me from behind the window 
shade and silently disappeared. I could not 
understand why the shades should be down 
at that time of the day, or why there should 














be shades at all, for I could not see another 
house anywhere around. I called again. 
This time a woman lifted the shade a little 
and eyed me from head to foot without 
saying a word. I began to wonder what 
on earth all these strange actions could 
mean. 

“Just as I had decided the milk was not 
worth all this trouble to them (or to me), 
and had started back to the spring, I heard 
someone open the front door. There stood 

man in the door with a gun in his hand 
@: a hard look on his face. I did not 

now whether to run or to try to explain 
my errand. But when he raised his gun and 
fired right at me, what little doubt there 
had been in my mind vanished. I ran. 

“My hat and coat was all I grabbed at 
the spring. The lunch, shoes, and collar 
remained behind. I remember what A. F. 
Harris had told us at the institute many, 
many times: ‘A good colporteur will be on 
the go rain or shine.’ He should have seen 
me then! 

“Leaping over a big rock in the path, 
I found myself in mid-air, descending right 
upon a large rattlesnake all coiled up. 

“Regardless of the weather a real shiver 
went up and down my spine as I felt the 
smooth, cold skin under my bare feet. I 
never knew how much stomach-ache I 
caused the old rattler. I was in a hurry. 
When at last I felt that I was safe, I knelt 
down by a tall poplar tree and thanked 
the Lord for sending His angels to protect 
me from the outlaw and from the poisonous 
snake.” 

Jack sat still for a long time, peering 
into the open grate at the dying embers. 
“Dear me,” he thought, “I didn’t know a 
colporteur had experiences like that. I won- 
der whether an angel would protect Carl 
and me if we slipped away from home, 
stole a ride from the railroad, and got into 
trouble like that out West. But I’m sure 
going to be a colporteur if Mom and Dad'll 
let me.” 


(To be continued) 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Charlie Berger, age 12. Cihangir, Havyar sokak. 
No. 38/1, Istanbul, Turkey. Rocks, stamps, basket- 
ball, biking, swimming, football, reading, violin, col- 
lecting pictures of the royal family, painting, pho- 
tography. 

Billy Hoffer, 12213 Kensington Avenue, Cleveland 
11, Ohio, U.S.A. Stamps, model airplanes, coins. 

Raymond Perry Zarska, age 12. 12 South Linden 
Street, Hatboro, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Stamps. 

Jerome Jewell, Box 65, Brule, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Stamps, skating, skiing. 

Sandra Laurence, age 12. Box 173, Wiscosset, 
Maine, U.S.A. Knitting, reading, horses, baby sitting. 

Judy Harman, age 12. 100 Marion Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, California, U.S.A. Sewing, piano, rocks, stamps. 

Charles Peck, Myrtle Creek, Oregon, U.S.A. Model 
airplanes, baking. 

Jerry Roberson, Route 4, Ringgold, Georgia, U.S.A. 
Stamps. 

Betty Ann Thornton, age 13. 2827 Goodrich Street, 
Ferndale 20, Michigan, U.S.A. Sewing, cooking, 
reading, roller skating. 

Sharon Gail Crook, age 13. 2836 Goodrich Street, 
Ferndale 20, Michigan, U.S.A. Sewing, reading, roller 
skating. 

Christine Amanda Garel, age 13. 2808 Goodrich 
Street, Ferndale 20, Michigan, U.S.A. Photos, sewing, 
roller skating. 

John K. Adusei, age 14. P.O. Box 7, Asopwi, Ejisu, 
Ashanti, British West Africa. 

Curtis Dean Tucker, age 16. Smith Town, Ken- 
tucky, U.S.A. Photos. 


Ruth Jane Zarska, age 10. 12 South Linden Street, 
Hatboro, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Coins, post cards, 
singing, violin, piano. 








COVER PICTURE by H. A. Roberts. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X!I—Promises of Triumph in Times of Trouble & 


(JUNE 16) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Isaiah 41:10-13; 
52:30; £1. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “He shall dwell 
on high: his place of defence shall be the 
munitions of rocks: bread shall be given him; 
his waters shall be sure” (Isaiah 33:16). 

READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 


Guiding Thought 


The Bible tells us that in the last days of this 
earth’s history there will be a terrible time of 
trouble. This time of trouble will be caused by 
Satan and his evil angels. At this time God will 
permit them to do whatever they want to, and 
they will work through evil men, and men who 
follow a false religion, to bring trial and hard- 
ship upon the true followers of God. It will be 
the darkest hour in earth’s history. But, you 
know, the darkest hour of the night is just before 
morning comes. And that is the way it will be 
with this dark hour of trouble. In the very worst 
time, God will still protect and care for His 
people, and they will soon see the glorious light 
of Jesus when He comes to take them to heaven. 
In our lesson this week we shall find some of 
the promises Isaiah gave us to help us face this 
“time of trouble such as never was,” as another 
prophet, Daniel, described those days that are 
soon to come. 


SUNDAY 


A Time of Great Trouble 


1. Find Isaiah 13:6. 

What will take place when the day of the Lord 
comes? 

2. Find Isaiah 51:6, first half. 

How does Isaiah describe the earth in its last 
days? 

3. Read verse 6, second half. 


Even though all is terror and darkness, of 
what are God’s children assured? 

NOTE.—‘“Could men see with heavenly vision, 
they would behold companies of angels that 
excel in strength stationed about those who have 
kept the word of Christ's patience. With 
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sympathizing tenderness, angels have witnessed 
their distress, and have heard their prayers. They 
are waiting the word of their Commander to 
snatch them from their peril.”—The Great Con- 
troversy, p. 630. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 632, pars. 1, 2. 


MONDAY 
The Lord Fights for His Righteous People 


4. Find Isaiah 52:9, 10, 12. 

In the midst of the time of trouble, when the 
wicked are threatening those who keep God’s 
commandments, God tells His people to break 
forth into joy and sing together. Why does He 
— to do this in the face of so much dan- 
ger 


5. Find Isaiah 54:17. 

How successful will be the plans of those who 
are persecuting God’s people? 

NOTE.—'‘The precious Saviour will send help 
just when we need it. The way to heaven is 
consecrated by His footprints. Every thorn that 
wounds our feet has wounded His. Every cross 
that we are called to bear, He has borne before 
us. The Lord permits conflicts, to prepare the 
soul for peace. The time of trouble is a fearful 
ordeal for God’s people; but it is the time for 
every true believer to look up, and by faith he 
may see the bow of promise encircling him.”— 
The Great Controversy, p. 633 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 634. 


TUESDAY 
God’s Care for the Persecuted 


6. Find Isaiah 33:16. 


As the enemies of God’s people become more 
enraged against them, many will seek safety in 
the mountains and solitary places. What care 
has God promised those who have to flee from 
their homes? 


7. Find Isaiah 41:10-12, 17, 18. 


What other promises of help and protection 
does God give to those who have to flee when the 
enemies of God threaten them? 





NOTE.—“The people of God will not be free 
from suffering; but while persecuted and dis- 
tressed, while they endure privation, and suffer 
for want of food, they will not be left to perish. 
That God who cared for Elijah, will not pass by 
one of His self-sacrificing children. He who 

] numbers the hairs of their head, will care for 
them; and in time of famine they shall be 
satisfied. While the wicked are dying from 
hunger and pestilence, angels will shield the 
righteous and supply their wants.”"—The Great 
Controversy, p. 629. 


For further reading; The Desire of Ages, 
p. 122, par: 1. 


a ” WEDNESDAY 
n 


Trouble but Not Forgotten 
8. Find Isaiah 49:14-16. 
How impossible is it for God to forget His 














people? 
. 9. Find Isaiah 43:2. 
“4 What promise of God’s presence in times of 
1 danger does Isaiah give us? 

10. Find Matthew 28:20, latter half. 

y, How did Jesus Himself repeat the promise 
never to forsake His children? 

NOoTE.—‘“Will the Lord forget His people in 
this trying hour? Did He forget faithful Noah 
when judgments were visited upon the antedilu- 
vian world? Did He forget Lot when the fire 

ba came down from heaven to consume the cities of 
Ps the plain? Did He forget Joseph surrounded by 
. idolaters in Egypt? Did He forget Elijah when 
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the oath of Jezebel threatened him with the fate 
of the prophets of Baal? Did He forget Jeremiah 
in the dark and dismal pit of his prison-house? 
Did He forget the three worthies in the fiery 
furnace? or Daniel in the den of lions? .. . 
Though enemies may thrust them into prison, 
yet dungeon walls cannot cut off the communica- 
tion between their souls and Christ.’—The Great 
Controversy, pp. 626, 627. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 626, par. 1. 


THURSDAY 


The Deliverer Comes 


11. Find Isaiah 25:9. 

What joyful cry will finally go up from the 
lips of those who have endured the trials of the 
last days? 


NOTE.—‘“Those who would have destroyed 
Christ and His faithful people, now witness the 
glory which rests upon them. In the midst of 
their terror they hear the voices of the saints in 
joyful strains exclaiming, ‘Lo, this is our God; 
we have waited for Him, and He will save us.’” 
—The Great Controversy, p. 644. 


12. Find Isaiah 51:22, 23. 

What will then be done to the cup of sorrow 
and trouble that the wicked have tried to get 
the righteous to drink? 


13. Find Matthew 5:10-12. 

How did Christ Himself tell us that there 
will be an end to persecution and a reward for 
the persecuted and oppressed? 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 645, par. 3; p. 647, par. 1. 


FRIDAY 


We do not know when the time of trouble 
will come upon the world. The Spirit of proph- 
ecy tells us: 

“Only those who have been diligent students 
of the Scriptures, and who have received the 
love of the truth, will be shielded from the 
powerful delusion that takes the world captive.” 
—The Great Controversy, p. 625. 

How well do you know the promises that 
are going to fortify God’s children in the time 
of trouble? 

Can you finish these? 

“Lo, I am with you alway, even 
(Matthew 28:20). 

“He shall dwell on high: his place of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks: bread shall be 

_.” (Isaiah 33:16). 

“My salvation shall be for ever, and my 
righteousness shall not ” (Isaiah 51:6). 

“For ye shall not go out with haste, nor go by 
flight: for the Lord will go before you; and the 
God of Israel will be —....." (Isaiah 52:12). 

“No weapon that is formed against thee —___ e 
(Isaiah 54:17). 


T. K. MARTIN, ARTIST 


Though the righteous suffer for a while, Jesus will 
come and rescue them, and everyone who has troubled 
them will be blotted out of existence forevermore. 
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POKE, the 


1. The owl, for that is what the shadow was, heard 
the feeding opossums and lightly swooped down to 
catch one of the young ones. 2. This roused the dull 
mother to think of an escape. Fortunately there was 
a rabbit burrow nearby and the whole family, except 


4. At last the mother slowly poked her nose out of 
the den, and after thinking things over for several 
minutes more she and the family slowly ambled out 
to find more food. 5. There was plenty to eat, for 
opossums are not particular and eat anything that 


OPOSSUM, No. 2-By Harry Baerg 
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Ulli, 


one, dashed into it. 3. While the owl feasted, the 
opossums patiently waited in the burrow. Time meant 
little to them, and they stayed there till long after 
the great horned owl had given up waiting for them 
at the opening and had gone in search of other prey. 


can be chewed whether it tastes good or not. Poke 
found beetles, worms, and slugs. 6. At the stream 
he caught a frog, a salamander, and some crayfish. 
The family often wandered along the streams or 
ponds, where food was plentiful and easy to find. 
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7. At times the mother opossum led the family into 
the treetops. Here they found sleeping birds and 
sometimes nests full of eggs. We might frown on 


such activities, but the opossums did not know any 
better and ate all they found. 8. As the summer 
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progressed, fruits began to ripen and the opossums 
ate a variety of them. Mulberries, hackberries, poke- 
berries, haws, and blackberries were eaten. 9. While 
the family fed in a blackberry bramble, a red-tailed 
hawk screamed above them as it circled high overhead. 





